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AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER FROM 
SHELLEY TO MEDWIN 


THE original autograph letter of Shelley 

to Medwin which is here published for 
the first time, was bequeathed to the Biblio- 
théque publique et universitaire de Genéve 
in 1876 by the Genevese physician and 
philanthropist, Jean-Charles Coindet (1797- 
1876). It consists of two quarto leaves, with 
the address written on the verso of the 
second leaf. It bears the postmark Pisa, and 
9 APRILE is stamped on that half of the 
second leaf which was folded back to close 
the letter. The postal charge 6/1 is written 
in a different ink across the address. The 
letter was sealed with a wafer. Shelley wrote 
it with a broad quill, and there are several 
blots owing to the bad quality of the paper 
and, perhaps, also to the state of mind in 
which it was composed. The handwriting 
of the letter has been examined by specialists; 
they all agree that the letter is genuine. 


Pisa, April 4. 1821. 
My dear Medwin— 

I am happy to hear of your safe arrival at 
Rome—where I hope the recollections of 
antiquity have consoled you for the melan- 
choly events [deleted] news that awaited you 
there—Greece has risen in this moment to 
vindicate its freedom. The Prince Ipsilanti, 
who was aide de camp to the Emperor of 
Russia, has entered the northern limits of 
European Turkey with ten thousand men, 
levied from the Greeks in Russia & all the 
Greeks scattered throughout the continent, 
among them our friend here, are hastening 
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to join the army;—Massacres of the Turks 
have begun in various parts.—This is a suffi- 
cient objection to our Grecian project, even 
if other circumstances would permit my 
being one of the party.—There is nothing I so 
earnestly desire as to visit Greece; but the 
fates do not seem propitious to my desire.— 

I hear Keats is in Rome & dangerously 
ill—Should you happen to see him, or if you 
could take the trouble to call upon him, I 
should be very glad to know how he is, & 
where he directs his motions,—& that you 
would say every thing that is kind from me 
to him, & entreat to know if I can in any 
manner be of any service to him—I am 
afraid poor fellow it is too late—Apparently 
he did not receive my letter from [deleted] 
addressed to Naples.—— 

My present scrawl rivals the worst of 
yours: but my pen my ink & my nerves unite 
to produce one effect.— 

We live in the midst of reports & news of 
all sorts. — 

In the doubt that this letter will ever reach 
you, I remain, dear Medwin, 

Yours ever truly 
P. B. Shelley. 
Mrs §S. desires to be remembered kind[ly.] 
[Address:] 


Thomas Medwin Esqre 
Gentiluom Inglese 
Roma. 


The letter contains little information that 
could not be found also in other sources, 
and it modifies but slightly our knowledge 
of the biographical situation at the time 
when it was written. The extensive com- 
mentary with which it is accompanied here 
requires therefore some justification. 

That part of the commentary which deals 
with Medwin’s and Williams’s stay in 
Geneva, as well as the discussion of 
Medwin’s version of his journey to Rome, is 
based on new material of evident interest. 
A different purpose is served by the comment 
on Shelley’s references to Keats and Mavro- 
cordato and to certain contemporary 
political events. These references (“the 
melancholy news,” “our friend here,” “I 
hear Keats is in Rome,” “ reports and news 
of all sorts”) are immediately clear in all 
their implications only to the specialist; for 
the general reader a survey of the biographi- 
cal background is indispensable. Finally, it 
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can hardly be denied that the letter, although 
it does not reveal any new facts, throws 
more light on the relationship between the 
two poets, and places in strong relief a 
dominant trait of Shelley’s character. Not 
only the wording of his message to Keats is 
significant, but also the importance which it 
is given in the letter as a whole, the date on 
which it was composed, and the character of 
the man, Medwin, to whom it was addressed. 
The joint purport of these various clues is of 
such concern to the whole problem that it 
could not be passed over without discussion. 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr. Bernard 
Gagnebin, keeper of manuscripts in the 
Bibliothéque publique et universitaire de 
Genéve, for authorising the publication of 
the letter. 

I 

In July 1819 Thomas Medwin, who had 
served with his regiment in India, was 
placed on half-pay with the rank of captain, 
at the age of thirty-one. According to the 
Chambre des Etrangers, a department of 
the Genevese police, he arrived in Geneva 
on September 20th of the same year. He is 
stated to have taken up his residence in the 
“Maison Petit” together with Edward 
Williams, who is_ styled “Capitaine” 
although he was only a lieutenant on half- 
pay. In his Life of Shelley Medwin does not 
give the name of the house; he merely 
writes: “Williams and myself had hunted 
the tiger in another hemisphere, and been 
constant correspondents in India, and on my 
return home took a campagne together at 
Geneva, and revived a friendship such as I 
have never felt for any other individual.’ 

A contemporary cadastral register shows 
that J. Petit-Barbault owned a group of five 
buildings, some of which were dwelling- 
houses, others cotton mills (“ fabriques 
d’indienne ”’), in the district called Les Eaux- 
Vives. They were situated on the same side 
of the lake as Montalégre and the Villa 
Diodati, but lay much closer to the town. 
Up to Medwin’s time the estate remained in 
the Petit family; later it belonged to du 
Roveray. J. Petit-Barbault was a cousin of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and there is a 
tradition in the Petit family that Rousseau 
himself had lived in the house in 1754.* 

* Life, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Oxford University 
Press, 1913, pp. 310 f. 


See E. Doumergue, La Genéve des Genevois. 
Geneva: Editions Atar, 1914, p. 311. On July 20, 
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The whole group of buildings was offici- 
ally called “La Grenade.” According to 
Dowden, Medwin lived “ at the Maison aux 
Grenades, on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva.”* The two names, “ Maison Petit” 
and “ Maison aux Grenades,” clearly refer 
to the same house, the appellation “La 
Grenade” appearing to be the more recent 
one.* None of the buildings which made up 
the estate of “La Grenade” has been 
preserved, and it is impossible to say now, 
on the sole testimony of contemporary 
cadastral maps, which was the “ Maison 
Petit ” inhabited by Medwin and his military 
friends. 

There is no trace of the visit paid to 
Medwin and the other guests at the Maison 
Petit by Edward John Trelawny in the 
summer of 1820. His presence in the city 
must have escaped the vigilance of the 
authorities, which is not surprising in view 
of Trelawny’s sovereign disregard of all 
formalities. Of another Englishman, how- 
ever, whom Trelawny met in Medwin’s 
house the Chambre des Etrangers has kept 
a record, namely of George Jervoice, of the 
Madras Artillery. On May 30, 1820, “Jervis, 
le Capitaine, rentier, Anglais, Eaux-Vives, 
Maison Petit” is entered in the register. He 
must have left Geneva again at the end of 
June, for his passport was handed back to 
him on the 26th. Trelawny’s visit to Geneva, 
therefore, took place in June, 1820. 

Few traces are to be found of Medwin’s 
residence in Geneva. It must have been the 
climate more than the inhabitants of the city 
which retained him there for over a year. 
He was shocked by the spirit of snobbery 
which he thought was prevalent in the small 
republic: ‘“‘ Nowhere did at that time castes 
prevail to such an extent. No talent, no 
wealth, no merit could break down the 
barrier of birth.”* It may have been 


1754, Rousseau wrote to Madame Dupin: “J'ai 
pris, hors de la ville, un petit logement au bord 
du lac, et dans une situation délicieuse, qui me 
rappelle celui de Chenonceaux.” See also J.-L. 
Courtois, “‘ Considérations sur_la chronologie de 
la vie et des oeuvres de J.-J. Rousseau,” Bulletin 
de l'Institut National Genevois, XLV, 1922, which 
says: “‘ Tout ce site est actuellement englobé dans 
Yilot limité par la rue des Eaux-Vives, l’avenue de 
la Grenade, le quai des Eaux-Vives et la rue 
Roveray,” p. 156. 

* Life, New Edition, Kegan Paul, 1896, p 479. 

“See Gaston de Chaumont, L’Abbé d’Aulnois 
et la Pension de la Grenade. Geneva: 1868. 
5 Life, pp. 152 f. 
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Medwin’s lifelong aversion to social 
decorum *° which made him level these mani- 
festly unjust accusations at his hosts. Gene- 
vese society was perhaps conventional, but 
it was certainly quick to recognize and 
acclaim true talent. But who could seri- 
ously blame them for ignoring Medwin’s 
book Oswald and Edwin: an Oriental Sketch, 
although it was printed by J.-J. Paschoud in 
Geneva in February 1820? No reference to 
this work is to be found either in contem- 
porary Genevese journals or in the cata- 
logues of the local libraries. 

In 1821, however, that important cultural 
link between Geneva and Great Britain, the 
Bibliothéque universelle des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres, et.des Arts, faisant suite a la Biblio- 
théque britannique (first series 1796-1815, 
second series 1816-1835), published a long 
paper entitled “Antiquités indiennes. 
Quelques détails sur les temples souterrains 
d’Ellora dans les Indes orientales, extraits 
d’un journal inédit, par le Capit. Medwin.” 
It appeared in three parts, in volumes XVI 
and XVIII (1821). A footnote says that the 
manuscript of the first part was sent from 
Pisa and reached the editor on February 17, 
1821. The second extract is particularly 
eloquent in praise of Indian sculpture and 
architecture which, Medwin boldly main- 
tains, surpasses everything that he has seen 
elsewhere. This draws the following remark 
from the editor: “ L’auteur arrivant d’un 
voyage en Italie, nous a assuré qu’aprés avoir 
vu tous les monuments de cette terre clas- 
sique [Had he really seen all the monu- 
ments?], il n’avait pas un mot a changer aux 
descriptions qu’il a données des magnifiques 
constructions d’Ellora.” 

Shelley had repeatedly invited Medwin to 
visit him in Pisa, praising the Italian climate 
and the cheapness of food and clothing as 
compared with the cold winter and high cost 
of living in Geneva: “ A crown here goes as 
far as a pound note in England [.. .] 
Geneva seems to me to be about as dear as 
England; but I may have been horribly 
cheated.”” The rate of Shelley’s expenses 
in Geneva may be inferred from the bill of 
exchange of 125 pounds which he signed on 


* See Medwin’s letter to ary W Shel of May 17, 
1846, in The paves tof Lg] Shelley, collected 
and edited by Frederick Norman: 
University of Oklahoma ®, 1946 Il, p 1p. 287 f. 
"The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, Phited by 
Roger Ingpen. London: G. Bell, 1914. II, p. 775. 
Letter dated April 16, 1820. 
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August 5, 1816, for the Genevese bankers 
H. Hentsch & Co.’ 

On October 18, 1820, the Chambre des 
Etrangers noted the departure of Edward 
Williams * for Chalons-sur-Saéne. Nothing 
is said of Medwin’s departure, but he must 
have left the city about the same time, for 
he arrived in Pisa on October 21. He pro- 
bably travelled in discomfort and without 
regard for his still precarious state of health, 
so that about a month after his arrival he 
endured “a long and severe attack of illness, 
aggravated by the fatigues of my journey 
from Geneva.”*® On January 14, 1821, 
Williams and his wife Jane reached Pisa, 
but a whole year was to go by before 
ae Trelawny joined the Shelley circle 
there. 

Medwin was Shelley’s constant guest, first 
at the Baths of San Giuliano, then, after 
October 29, in the Casa Galetti in Pisa. He 
did not make much use of the four months’ 
daily intercourse with the poet to study his 
work and personality. He contented himself 
with an ardent, but incurious and uncritical 
admiration of his cousin’s genius. It was 
only during his illness that he found time to 
read all of Shelley’s poetry."* When he re- 
covered, he vigorously intruded his own pro- 
ductions upon his friends. Mary soon gave 
vent to her irritation and boredom: “ You 
have no idea,” she wrote to Claire Clair- 
mont on January 15, 1821, “ how earnestly 
we desire the transfer of Mxxxxn to Florence 
—in plain Italian he is a Seccatura. He sits 
with us & be one reading or writing he 
insists upon interrupting one every moment 
to read all the fine things he either writes or 
reads.” Mary feared that for as long as 
Medwin was staying with them Shelley could 
do “ nothing but conjugate the verb seccare 
& twist & turn Seccatura in all possible ways. 
He is Common Place personified—.” '* 

We know now what caused Mary’s dis- 


*Cf. W. E. Peck, Shelley. His i and Work. 
London: E. Benn, 1927. II, p. 382 

*The Bibliotheque universelle des Sciences, 
Belles-lettres, et des Arts, etc., of 1820 (vol. XIII, 
pp. 387-91) had published an “ Extract from a 
Sporting Journal. Extrait d’un Journal de chasses 
pendant un séjour dans I'Inde, par le Capit. 
Williams,” which describes how hyenas are cap- 
tured by the natives in India. 


* Life, p. 235. See = * ed Shelley’s Journal 
for aad Re go 

* Medwin, Life, Pe » 335-6. 

“The Letters o of } ake W. Shelley, I 129-30 
See also Letter 110 of January 21-24], B21, ibid., 
pp. 130-33. 
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tress. Medwin was transcribing at the time, 
and reading out to the Shelleys, the first 
extract of his journal which reached the 
editor of the Genevese miscellany by the 
middle of the following month. He must 
have begun doing so soon after his arrival 
at Pisa, for Mary noted in her diary for 
October 29, 1820: “Medwin reads 
‘Dramatic Scenes’ to us, and a part of his 
Journal in India.” And on November 6 she 
wrote: ‘“Medwin reads a part of his 
Journal aloud.” ** Her feelings may well be 
imagined by anyone to-day who undertakes 
to read the whole of the French version of 
Medwin’s confused and long-winded descrip- 
tion of the rock temple at Ellora in the 
volumes of the Bibliothéque universelle. 

Mary’s desire to see him go was granted 
on February 27, 1821, when Medwin left for 
Rome, probably in order to compare the 
ruins there with those of the temples he had 
seen in India. On November 14 he returned 
to Pisa.** The only mention of him during 
his absence is this passage from Shelley’s 
letter to Claire of June 19, 1821: “ Medwin 
is going to be married to a daughter of Sir 
E. Dalbyn, only fifteen years old. He is in 
full chase to Venice.” ** The errant captain’s 
quest seems to have been fruitless. The 
young English girl having escaped him, he 
married in 1824 or 1825 “a certain Baroness 
Hamilton, probably of Austrian nation- 
ality.” ** 

It was more than a month after Medwin 
had left Pisa at the end of February that 
Shelley wrote him the letter which is first 
published here. Judging from its opening 
sentence, it replies to a letter from Medwin 
in which he announced his arrival in Rome 
and described his first impressions of the 
city. He perhaps also reminded Shelley of 
their common project of a voyage to Greece. 
In his reply, Shelley dealt mainly with the 
revolutionary movements in Italy and 
Greece, and with the news of Keats’s immi- 
nent death. 

These events, as they affected Shelley, 
have now to be reviewed. Our aim in doing 
so is twofold. A study of the biographical 


*® Mary Shelley’s Journal, p. 140. 

** Ibid., entry for November [11-]15, 1821. That 
Medwin must have visited Geneva again in the 
course of the summer appears from the note to the 
second instalment from his journal quoted above. 

* Ingpen, II, p. 880. 

*H. R. li, Shelley and 4 Friends in Italy. 


London: Methuen, 1911. P. 
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situation of the letter will, firstly, help to 
explain those references in it which are not 
immediately clear. Secondly, it will be 
useful in determining the extent to which the 
letter may be regarded as a contribution to 
our knowledge of Shelley. 


Il 

Medwin’s recollections of Shelley’s pas- 
sionate interest in the cause of the Italian 
patriots are vague and often merely bor- 
rowed from other sources. Thus he copied 
in his Life, with some slight alterations, 
from the first paragraph of Mary Shelley's 
Note on Hellas and confused, in what he 
added of his own memory, the historical 
sequence of events: “Spain had given the 
signal to Italy—Piedmont asserted her 
freedom—Genoa threw off the yoke—Sar- 
dinia and the little state of Messa Carrara, 
in imitation of the Swiss Cantons, formed 
itself into a republic—Naples followed in 
extorting a constitution. These events, in 
which Shelley took a breathless interest, 
aroused all those sympathies which had 
already been displayed in the lines on ‘ The 
Manchester Massacre’ and The Masque of 
Anarchy [. . .] Shelley felt deeply the re- 
subjugation of Naples.” *” 

We must turn to other sources for a more 
exact account of Shelley’s reaction to the 
episodes of the rebellion which ended in the 
Neapolitans’ defeat at Rieti on March 7, 
1821. On February 16, Shelley wrote to 
Ollier: ‘‘ We expect here every day the news 
of a battle between the armies of Austria 
and Naples. The latter have advanced upon 
Rome.” '* By the same post he sent his 
publisher the manuscript of his “ Ode to 
Naples,” asking him “ to take the first oppor- 
tunity of publishing” the poem. The Ode 
had been composed six months earlier and 
had immediately been sent to England, pro- 
bably to Horace Smith. It had been printed 
on October 1 and 8 in a weekly journal, 
The Military Register and Weekly Gazette, 
etc., but Shelley probably did not know this 
or, if he did, had not given his consent to 
the publication.’® 

He impatiently awaited the outcome of the 


" Life, p. 253. 

** Ingpen, II, p. 850. 

* Cf. Newman Ivey White, Shelley, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947, II, p. 223. Shelley offered 
the poem to Ollier as early as February 16, 1821, 
not, as Professor White has it, on February 
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struggle between the opposing forces. “ You 
send no news from Naples and Neapolitan 
affairs,’ he wrote to Claire two days later, 
“we know nothing of them except what we 
hear from Florence.”*° With characteristic 
idealism united to a shrewd estimate of the 
military situation he continued: “ Every post 
may be expected to bring decisive news, for 
even the news that they defend themselves 
against so immense and well-appointed a 
force is decisive.’ He condemned the 
Tuscans’ inveterate feeling of superiority 
over the Neapolitans, and he placed all his 
hopes in “the people of the Kingdom of 
Naples, the cultivators of the soil; whom a 
sudden and great impulse might awaken into 
citizens and men, as the French and 
Spaniards have been awakened [. . .] If the 
Austrians meet with any serious check—they 
may as well at once retire, for the good spirit 
of the World is out against them.—If they 
march to Naples at once, let us hide our 
heads in sorrow, for our hopes of political 
good are vain.” 

Medwin had left Pisa for Rome when the 
critical stage in the war between the 
Neapolitan and Austrian armies had not yet 
been reached. In March, however, the con- 
flict which the Shelleys eagerly watched 
from their quiet residence in Tuscany 
rapidly developed to its end. On the 10th, 
the first Austrian war bulletin, which was 
dated from Androco and printed in Florence, 
announced that the Austrian army was 
approaching Aquila where the enemy had 
concentrated his forces. The following 
bulletin, dated Frascati, the 12th, reported 
the surrender of the Neapolitans in Aquila 
and the virtual end of the campaign. This 
must be the bulletin mentioned by Mary 
Shelley in her Journal on March 14th: “ The 
second bulletin of the Austrians published.” 
On the 18th she merely noted: “ Bad news 
from Naples.” On the morning of March 
24th, the Austrian troops entered the capital. 
Shelley’s fear that they might march to 
Naples without meeting any serious resis- 
tance had not been confirmed. The opposi- 
tion they had had to overcome on their way 
proved that the spirit of independence was 
still alive. 

Meanwhile, Shelley had heard of the 
mutinies which had broken out in Piedmont 
where the og joined the citizens in 


* Ingpen, II, p. 853. Letter dated, according to 
len’s hanpenten, February 18, 1821. 
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demanding a constitution. On March 2ist 
he wrote to Peacock: “ We are surrounded 
here in Pisa by revolutionary volcanos which 
as yet give more light than heat: the lava 
has not yet reached Tuscany. But the news 
in the papers will tell you far more than it is 
prudent for me to say; and for this once I 
will observe your rule of political silence. 
The Austrians wish that the Neapolitans and 
Piedmontese would do the same.” Clearly, 
he hoped that, in spite of the Neapolitan 
reversal, the movement would soon gain the 
whole peninsula. Signs of isolated rebellions 
continued to appear in various parts of the 
country. Mary noted in her Journal for 
March 28th: “ The State of Massa declares 
the constitution. The Piedmontese troops 
are at Sarzana.” It looked as though “the 
Spirit of Regeneration”** was irresistibly 
gathering strength and would soon burst into 
a mighty storm which would sweep the 
oppressors from the land. On April 2nd, 
Shelley dissuaded Claire from going to 
Naples: “ Naples will be no place to visit 
at present, and you are much deceived by 
those who surround you if you imagine that 
the success of the Austrians in that country 
has terminated the war in Italy.”*? He still 
clung to the prophecy of his “Ode to 
Naples ”: 

Thou which wert once, and then didst cease to be, 


Now art, and henceforth ever shalt be, free, 
If Hope, and Truth, and Justice can avail. 


The “ melancholy news,” therefore, which 
awaited Medwin in Rome was the defeat of 
the Neapolitan army by the Austrians less 
than two weeks after he had set out from 
Pisa. As a consolation for this disaster, 
Shelley suggested to his friend “the recol- 
lections of antiquity” which he would find 
in Rome. But Shelley obviously thought 
that the reports from Greece which had just 
reached him would hold greater comfort for 
Medwin. Mary confesses in her Notes on 
‘ Hellas’ that she and her husband had often 
heard Prince Mavrocordato speak of the 
possibility of an insurrection against the 
Turks, but that they “had no idea of its 
being so near at hand, when, on the Ist of 
April, 1821, he called on Shelley, bringing the 
proclamation of his cousin, Prince Ypsilanti, 
and, radiant with exultation and delight, 


Ppt . 7 Letter to Claire Clairmont 
ce) ebruary ’ 
*2 Ibid., p. 862. 
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guint that henceforth Greece would be 
ree.” 

Shelley’s letter to Medwin contains with 
slight variations the details of this episode 
as it is told by Mary in the description of it 
which she sent to Claire on April 2nd.** 
Shelley, however, adds two interesting 
touches: that Ypsilanti had been adjutant to 
Alexander I, and that the Greek troops were 
already massacring Turkish civilians. He 
sympathised with the Greeks and tried to 
explain, though not to pardon, their faults. 
“If in many instances,” he wrote about the 
modern Greek in the Preface to Hellas, 
which is dated November 1, 1821, “he is 
degraded by moral and political slavery to 
the practice of the basest vices it engenders 
—and that below the level of ordinary 
degradation—let us reflect that the corrup- 
tion of the best produces the worst, and 
that habits which subsist only in relation to 
a peculiar state of social institution may be 
expected to cease as soon as that relation 
is dissolved.” 

The “ Grecian project” which, under the 
circumstances, had to be abandoned, refers 
to Shelley’s plan of joining Medwin’s un- 
named wealthy friend on a cruise among the 
Greek islands.** Shelley probably. did not 
give up for good the idea of a visit to 
Greece, of which he said that there was 
nothing he more earnestly desired. His 
attitude in this matter must have been rather 
like that of Mary who was merely post- 
poning the execution of the plan until better 
times. ‘“ What a delight it will be to visit 
Greece free,””® she wrote to Claire in the 
same letter which described how on the day 
before she had been told of the outbreak of 
the insurrection. 

For Shelley’s reference to “our friend 
here” there is no such exact parallel in 
Mary’s letters or Journal. She deeply 
regretted the inevitable departure of Prince 
Alexander Mavrocordato and felt some 
anxiety at the thought that he might be 
killed in the war of liberation. Shelley, on 
the other hand, was not made unhappy by 
the impending separation from their “ tur- 
baned friend.”** When Mavrocordato at 
last did leave Pisa two months later, Shelley 


** Ingpen, II, pp. 861-2. 

es aioe Il, pp. oo Letter to Claire Clair- 
mont of October 29, 1820 

5 Ingpen, II, p. 862. 

** Ibid., p. a6, 
1821. 


Letter to Peacock of March 21, 
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wrote to Claire: “A vessel has arrived to 
take the Greek Prince and his suite to join 
the army in Morea. He is a great loss to 
Mary and therefore to me .. . but not 
otherwise.”*’ Shelley’s intense sympathy for 
the Greek cause was of an abstract kind; 
but to the individual revolutionist, however 
distinguished and meritorious, he remained 


indifferent. H. W. HAvuSERMANN. 
University of Geneva. 
7? Ibid., p. 874. Letter dated June 8, 1821. 


(To be continued) 


THE ARMS OF STRONGBOW 
(clxxxi. 268) 


THE Note in N. and Q. of 15 November 

1941 was concerned with the origin of 
the coat, silver a chief azure with three 
crosses formy fitchy of the field, often 
found as a quartering in the shields of 
descendants of Isabel Marshal, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Clare, surnamed Strong- 
bow, Earl of Pembroke, whom it is evidently 
intended to represent.. The Complete 
Peerage, x. 356, and Mr. Anthony Wagner, 
Antiquaries Journal, xxi. 128, have shown 
conclusively that the arms actually used by 
Strongbow were the cheverons that made the 
shield of his family only less familiar to 
later generations than the royal leopards. 
Edmondson, Baronagium Genealogicum, 
pl. 61, attributes both coats to Strongbow. 
Papworth’s Ordinary ascribes the crusilly 
chief alike to Clare, FitzOsbert, and Ogie 
or Ogye. The explanation of this confusion 
has now been found in a Bodleian MS., 
Rawl. MS. B. 103, a volume of genealogical 
and heraldic notes in the handwriting of the 
Elizabethan herald, Sir Richard St. George, 
d. 1635.? 

Beginning on folio 116 a pedigree of 
Robert Devereux, Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex, 
“taken out of an old Rolle remaining in 
the inward Library in Bennet Colledge in 
Cambridge,” traces the descent of his Clare 
ancestors from a companion of the 
Conqueror, William FitzOsbert, lord of 
Wollaston and Cotenham, Count de Ogye, 
father of Richard, Count de Ogye, whose 


‘Edmondson, Baronagium, plates 53, 61, 122, 
314, 361, 363; Doyle, Official Baronage, ii. 622, 
743 i ar. Feudal Coats, pp. 44, 60, 114, 175. 
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second son, Gilbert, became Earl of Penbrok 
and was father of Strongbow whose 
daughter, Isabel, brought his earldom, lands 
and arms to William Marshal. Folio 146 
asserts further that she brought him also 
the hereditary office of Earl Marshal, for it 
begins a list of “the Lord Marshals of 
England ” with William FitzOsbert, Gilbert 
Strongbow, Richard, Earl of Pembroke, and 
William Marshal. 

J. H. Round’s studies of the Clares and of 
the Marshal’s office* are alone sufficient to 
dispose of myths whose only interest lies in 
speculation as to their origin. Since St. 
George professes to- have derived some of 
his materials “out of a booke of Mr. 
Cotton of Connington, Hunts in 1591 ” it is 
probable that he had seen the Tintern MS. 
atferwards printed by the editors of the 
Monasticon, v. 269, from Cottonian MS. 
Cleopat. c. 3, fol 303 b., a chronicle com- 
piled by the monks of Tintern Abbey, 
giving an account of the family of their 
Founder, Walter de Clare. It describes him 
as eldest son of Richard, Count of Ogi, who 
was son of William FitzOsbert, lord of 
Wolleston and Tudenham by gift of the 
Conqueror, and says that he died without 
issue and was succeeded by his brother, 
Gilbert Strongbow, who was created Earl of 
Penbrok and had Richard, second earl, who 
by Eva, heiress of Leinster, was father of 
Isabel Marshal. 

Both Walter, the founder of Tintern, and 
Gilbert de Tunbridge his elder brother, 
father of Gilbert first Earl of Pem- 
broke, were, in fact, the sons of Richard 
de Bienfaite, alias de Tunbridge, alias de 
Clare, who was son of Gilbert Crispin 
Count of Brionne, son of Godfrey, one of 
the illegitimate offspring of Richard Sans 
Peur, Duke of Normandy. Another of these 
illegitimate sons was William, Count of Eu 
(by deprivation of his nephew Gilbert) a 
title latinized as Comes Augi in contempor- 
ary records. His grandson, William, Count 
of Eu, was the Domesday lord of Tidenham, 
Glos. He held also lands in Strigoil which 
he had inherited from Ralph de Limesey 
to whom they had been given by Earl 
William FitzOsbern; these lands he forfeited 
in 1095 when they were granted to Walter 


* Feudal England, p. 472; The King’s Serjeants, 
p. 89; the Commune of London, p. 302; Comp. 
Peer. ii. 605, iii, 242, viii. 525. 
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de Clare from whom they descended to his 
nephew, Strongbow.* 

Though William was son of Robert, not 
Osbert, he must be the man from whom 
the monks of Tintern fabricated a descent 
for their founder’s family. Like other 
monastic houses founded in the pre-heraldic 
age they would also invent for him an 
hereditary coat of arms.’ This shield with 
the crusilly chief is, no doubt, the result. 
We should expect the Abbey to have 
adopted it as their own armorial bearing 
but of this no evidence has survived. The 
arms actually used by William’s descendants 
were barry with a label.® 

The origin of another spurious coat 
ascribed to Strongbow, gold six lions sable 
two, two and two, or three and three’ is a 
problem that still awaits solution. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


“Comp. Peer. x. 349; J. F. Marsh Annals 
of C hepstow, p. 17; Dugdale Baronage i. 136. 


N. and Q., 2 January, 1943, p. 11; 1 July, 
1944, p. 13. 
* Doyle, Official Baronage i. 704. 
*Edmondson Baronagium pl. 314; Nichols, 
Leicester iii. 562, 776; Harl. Soc. xxii. 135; xxviii. 
50; xxix. 302, 450. 


“LAELIA” AND “TWELFTH NIGHT” 


EADERS of Dr. F. S. Boas’s book, 
“ University Drama in the Tudor 
Age,”* will find set out the reasons for 
thinking that Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth 
Night,” generally believed to have been 
written in 1601-2, owes’ something to the 
Latin comedy “ Laelia,’ which was pre- 
sented by the students of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, before the Earl of Essex and his 
retinue. Professor G. C. Moore Smith in 
his edition of the Latin play (Cambridge, 
1910) has shown that this performance was 
probably given on the Ist March, 1594/5, a 
conclusion which has been generally 
accepted. 

How Shakespeare came to know of this 
play has, perhaps, been less satisfactorily 
made out. It has been suggested? that he 
may have been present at the performance, 
but there does not appear to be anything to 
support this conjecture. It has more usually 
been suggested*® that Shakespeare may have 

*O.UP., 1914, pp. 289 ff. 

*R. Boies Sharpe: ‘The Real War of the 
Theatre,’ p. 171. 


* Boas, ub ubi sup.; G. C. Moore Smith: 
‘ Laelia,’ p. xxvii. 
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heard of it, presumably in 1595, from the 
Earl of Southampton or some other member 
of Essex’s retinue who was present. It is, 
however, somewhat difficult on this sugges- 
tion, to see why Shakespeare should not have 
made use of the material so obtained for 
five years or more. 

It is, I think, possible to suggest another 
source for Shakespeare’s information and, 
if the suggestion is accepted, the difficulty 
just stated disappears. About the year 1600 
(the precise date is not known) there began 
to practise at Stratford-on-Avon the Dr. 
John Hall who became Shakespeare’s friend 
and in 1607 married his daughter Susannah. 
It has been shown by Mr. Irvine Gray* that 
this doctor was the John Hall who matricu- 
lated from Queens’ College at Michaelmas, 
1589, took the degree of B.A. in 1593-4 and 
that of M.A. in 1597.5 He was a new-comer 
to the Stratford area, hailing from Bedford- 
shire. It will be seen that Dr. Hall was in 
residence at Queens’ at the time of the per- 
formance of “ Laelia,” if Professor Moore 
Smith’s dating be accepted. He would thus 
be familiar with the play and it might even 
be not unreasonable to conjecture that he 
may have had some part in the production 
of the play and may have been able to show 
Shakespeare a copy of it. However that 
may be, it would seem a natural surmise that 
it was Dr. Hall from whom Shakespeare 
derived his knowledge of the Queens’ College 
comedy. If it can be accepted that Dr. Hall 
gave him this knowledge about the year 
1600, then he certainly turned it to excellent 
use almost immediately. 

It might perhaps be added that, if the 
suggestion here made is intrinsically pro- 
bable, it would tend to support Professor 
Moore Smith’s dating of the performance of 
“ Laelia” before the Earl of Essex, for in 
1598, the other date which has to be con- 
sidered, Hall would not have been in resid- 
ence at Queens’, and indeed may well have 
been abroad. 

Aberdeen. 

1. Genealogist’s Magazine, Vol. VII, pp. 344 ff., 


J. GEORGE. 


> Venn : ‘Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ s.v. Hall, John. 


LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. III 
(See cxci. 112; cxciii. 149) 


N March, 1613, the poet Shakespeare 
made his last deal in London real estate 
by purchasing the gatehouse of the 
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Dominican Priory by Ludgate, which had 
been occupied for nine years by William 
Ireland, Haberdasher. Later in the month 
Thomas Screvin, steward of the Earl of 
Rutland, was making up his accounts at 
Belvoir for expenses incurred during the 
King’s accession day revels, and made the 
following entry: 

“To Mr Shakespeare in gold about my 
Lord’s impreso 44/-, to Richard Burbage 
for painting and making it in gold 44/-, 
---- £4-8-0.” 

The impreso was a personal crest or 
device accompanied by an appropriate 
motto, used at masques and tournaments, 
when the performer wished to conceal his 
identity from all but his intimate friends. 

Below is a brief table showing the inter- 
relationship of five Shropshire families, 
the Bromleys of Shrawardine, the Leightons 
of Wattlesborough, the Scrivens of Frodes- 
ley, the Irelands of Albrighton, and the 
Popes of Shrewsbury. 

Thomas Pope was the leading clown of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s troupe of actors 
and in his will of 1603 he makes bequests 
of money to his ‘ mother’ Agnes Webb, and 
his brothers John and William Pope. 

He leaves to Robert Gough and John 
Edmonds all his wearing apparel and arms, 
to Mary Clark alias Wood and Thomas 
Bromley in reversion house property, 
money, jewellery, and all his interests in the 
Globe and Curtain Theatres. He appoints 
as one of his executors his ‘loving friend’ 
Basil Nicoll, whose scrivener’s shop occupied 
part of one of Pope’s three houses in 
Langley’s Rents, Bankside, and who retained 
control of the theatrical legacies for at least 
ten years after the clown’s death. Agnes 
Webb was not Pope’s parent, but one of the 
three daughters—Bridget, Anne and Agnes— 
of Sir Christopher Draper, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1566, who each married a 
prominent London citizen. 

Agnes became the wife of Sir William 
Webb, uncle of Archbishop Laud, who 
during his mayoralty in 1592 had to deal 
with the serious theatrical riots on Bankside 
which lead to the closing of the theatres by 
the Privy Council. Robert Gough was the 
player whose name appears alongside Pope's 
in the 1623 folio actor list. He marti 


Elizabeth, sister of Augustine Phillips, who 
left Shakespeare a 30/- gold piece in his 
will of 1605. 





John Leighton = Joyce Sutton 
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g John Edmonds, the Queen Anne’s player, 

rad 2é was third son of Thomas Edmonds, Mayor 

am 2 a0 of Plymouth in 1582; his brother, the fifth 

nth ge  §e son, was Thomas Edmonds, Controller of 

of <2 & the Household, and Clement Edmonds, 

at , I Clerk to the Council, said to have been born 

the x 3 at Shrawardine, was almost certainly 
the &8 3 another son of the Mayor. 

mm es Mary Clark was one of the five daughters 
my = by his first wife Mary, of Robert Clark of 
age 4 Grafton Underwood, Northants., who after 
4/-, et a legal education at Lincoln’s Inn and prac- 

a3 PAE tice in the courts was constituted a Baron 

or ™0 “Bs5s5 of the Exchequer in 1587; and, as she is 
iate Hl de 5= persistently referred to in Pope’s will as 
nts, 4 : Mary Clark alias Wood, her mother was 
his iE sa probably a sister of John Wood, Clerk of 
s. Pak —24° the Signet, who had married a Plymouth 
ter- eae lady and whose home was at Stapleford 
lies, %, ll Abbot, Essex, twelve miles from the Clark’s 
tons asese $5 country seat at Good Easter. 
des- 25RSS a5 Thomas Edmonds had married Magdalen, 
the . mae 53 daughter of John Wood, and in February, 
3 si 1598, his brother Clement married her 
1 of a g§ 45 cousin Mary Clarke. At the time of her 
tors 8 38 §8 marriage she was described as maiden 
lests ro So a attendant upon Lady Dorothy Stafford, 
and i—| ar \ Mistress of the Robes in 1587 to Queen 
§ Elizabeth, and second wife and relative of 
John £ a3 3 $x g Sir William Stafford. 
rms, 3 25 BES 2 The Staffords were partisans of the Essex 
mas 4 A wad faction and the families were later united by 
erty, . i: 4 —2 the marriage of William Stafford, Sir 
1 the Bs § He s William’s son by his first wife Elizabeth 
oints 5s —8s “ae &  Fermor, to Dorothy Devereux the malcon- 
end we ot ™ % ~~ tent Earl’s daughter, and after the execution 
ipied a ; , Of Essex their retainer the poet Samuel 
s in : 2203 > Daniel was summoned before the Lords of 
ained § $52 —§€2s  ¢ the Council to answer for the use of his 
least a8 “see EamS € pen on the Earl’s behalf. 
\gnes ~~ s al hi a Daniel, whose first published work (1585) 
f the : , 3 was a translation from the Italian of a 
a < Mee: § treatise upon Impresa, was a friend and had 
=< 3 PEt been tutor to William Herbert, and is con- 
od a 3 Seca sidered by some to have been the rival poet 
tli a | aes of the sonnets. 
| a vy ll All that Pope tells us of Thomas Bromley 
deal & | sg s is that he was baptized at St. Andrew Under- 
kside § 33 35 shaft and is a minor, and he suggests that his 
es by a St S35 mother shall use the legacies to bring up 
s the & | we a and educate the boy. This lady appears 
nope's § |t 14 to have been Joyce Leighton, a niece of 
‘OF ) bs Dp Thomas Scriven’s wife. Robert Clark and 
3 F giz John Wood were knighted together by King 

EBSes 5% James I at Whitehall on 23 July, 1603. 

ea 6 ane Thomas Edmonds had been dubbed at 
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Greenwich two months previously and 
Clement Edmonds received his knighthood 
at Hampton Court in September 1617. 

From a memorial brass at Preston 
Deanery, Northants, where they had pur- 
chased a manor, we learn that “ Sir Clement 
Edmonds Secretary to James I aged 58 and 
his wife Mary aged 53 both died in 1622.” 
John Barnard, Lord of the manor of Abing- 
ton, Northants, married one of their 
daughters and in 1649, seven years after her 
death, he took for a second wife Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Nash, the only one of his 
grandchildren the poet Shakespeare lived to 
know, and his last direct descendant. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


SOME LETTERS OF CAROLINE 
NORTON 


(Continued from page 12) 


"THE next group of letters, though un- 

dated, must belong to 1855 and 1857. 
The letters are written to Brinsley Norton, 
and how they come to be with the Wilson 
papers is. not clear. These chatty, gossipy 
letters are very different to those earlier ones 
written to Mrs. Wilson. In these one can 
see Mrs. Norton’s effort to make her son 
take an interest in that section of society 
to which he rightly belonged. 


Chesterfield St. 

April 30 (1855) 
My dearest Brownie—Our first letters 
crossed, but I have one from you since— 
which also would have been crossed by one 
from me, but that I have been exremely 
unwell. I ended by having the fic, and the 
pain was so great and incessant that I sate 
with my face in my hands, doing nothing 
—seeing nothing—feeling nothing but the 
aching, and shooting and wringing of this 
torture! And here let me say, you would 
do well to take fresh air exercise and not 
write too long at a time; for they attribute 
to overwork when I was younger this failure 
of nerve and strength—(to say nothing of 

perpetual worry and torment of mind.) 
Your “Progress” elephantine poem and 
its companions came safe. I do not think 
any are missing, but we never got the French 
proofs back, that I printed in Paris for you: 
Do you no longer care to have them 
printed? The Easter holidays the printers 
behaved like the London Apprentice 
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“who noething didde 
Bot skippe intoe the streete 
Toe see the showes and hear the Musikke 
playe ” 
but they are all busy again now. 

I think the best paper to send you will be 
the “Evening Times”—which you will 
accordingly receive—or the Gaglignani. I 
have not yet been out, since my illness—I 
must enquire what the postage is. I know 
to Austria it is heavy, and one cant pay 
beforehand. 

Dufferin returned today. He has worked 
very hard writing for Lord John Russell but 
the Vienna Conferences have ended as 
everyone might guess—no peace being con- 
cluded. What is worse is, they say the 
Austrians will not declare war. And what is 
worse still, the siege of Sebastopol is given 
up as a hopeless business, and we are to 
“take the field”—(which I should think 
will be little more successful)—and fight the 
army if like Mrs. Brown’s ducklings they 
will “‘ come and be killed.” It is all very sad 
—and dispiriting! 

Newcastle was examined before the com- 
mittee and his courageous, true, gentleman- 
like manner told much in his favor. He 
means to travel in the Crimea, with a tent 
etc., and “see with his own eyes” the 
Circassian and Crimean territories. 

Marchy and Brin, Georgia, Helen, 
Grahams etc are all come back to town from 
Eastering. Edith Sheridan an attractive and 
pretty girl—Florence tho’ only 15, already 
as tall as I am and handsome: but not so 
pleasing as the other. 

Helen Dufferin was at the Opera, the 
Palace Ball and Concert etc when the 
Emperor and Empress were here. The 
Queen presented everyone to the Empress 
as they passed thro’ the room, as at Court. 
Queen and Empress cried in each other's 
arms at parting. And more fuss than you 
wd believe about their visit. The workmen 
swarming in Windsor to get their rooms 
ready, and Prince Albert waiting at Dover, 
biting his nails, and looking at his boots, till 
the Steamer arrived that brought them. The 
Emperor has since been shot at on his own 
ground, they say by an Italian. I am glad 
it did not happen here. Lord Breadalbane 
called on me with his N. snuffbox, given 
him as Lord Chamberlain: gold, blue 
enamel and diamonds. Remembering the 
Emperor as I do, a mournful exiled nobody, 
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it is most curious to see all the exultation 
and friendliness now! and to think of the 
“Emperor Eugenie ” grand daughter of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick the Consul at Malaga seated at 
the Opera in state, with the Marchioness of 
Ely and the Duchess of Wellington standing 
the whole time behind her! 

I was glad to find in a letter from Mr. 
French that it was convenient to him that 
I had sent a telegraph message when first 
the Palmerston ministry came in. (You for- 
got to tell me.) I wanted to know, because 
I would do it again if it had answered— 
(as it did)—as the only return I can make 
him for his civility about you. When I am 
stronger I will pick out your books. Of 
course you want books and reference and 
instruction? not every little poem and tale? 
I fear you were greatly robbed at Oxford; 
If you can remember any books in especial, 
will you write me a list. 

Think what a horrible disgrace is hap- 
pened in the Jersey family! Frank Villiers, 
who was very extravagent at college and got 
into all sorts of scrapes, has since indulged 
in bill drawing, and other such means of 
raising money. All of a sudden some bill 
is presented with Lord Glasgow’s, Lord 
Clifden’s, Lord Somerton’s signatures,—and, 
lo! they prove they are not their signatures 
—so that not only he is a defaulter, but has 
forged! 

He himself has escaped to Sweden, they 
say, where there is no law of extradition 
to give him up to justice. He is turned out 
of Parliament. There is a desperate row 
about him in London. His family are trying 
to raise money to prevent the prosecutions: 
but the sums are enormous, and no one can 
say where it will end. His Sisters’ fortune 
is sacrificed—his sister-in-law, widow to his 
brother—all engulphed in the whirlpool of 
his mad gambling luxury. He was very 
handsome and easy-mannered, and all his 
men friends are aghast at the way he has 
duped them. Lady Jersey always treated 
everybody as if they were not fit to pretend 
to sit with her, so you may believe there is 
no great sympathy displayed. Her poor 
little daughter is dead, who she was so proud 
of marrying to Prince  Esterhazy: 
“Clemmy” still single: Adela run away 
with the Ibbotson captain: Villiers very 
little cared for by his wife:—a most 
crumbling worldly family!! One Frederick 
still swims, having married an heiress rejoic- 
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ing in the name of Rede Ginkel which the 
witty call “ Ready Gingle.” 

Mrs Figgins is dead, and yr Father draws 
down his blinds and shuts his shutters as if 
he had lost his wife. He wrote by his 
Attorney the other day to desire my 
creditors to “ go and inspect Mrs Sheridan's 
will in Doctors Commons”! 1 suppose 
never seeing how he contradicted himself 
having always said it was not for my 
Mother’s money, he behaved so ill to me. 

It reconciles me to you remaining at 
Florence for the present, that I could do 
nothing for you this summer. I have been 
ill now since November that is five months 
of lost time. I hope for your sake, as well 
as my own, I shall recover—I was never so 
long ill, or so weak before in my life. 

It is very dutiful of Carlotta to be like 
me. Is your wife enceinte again? It would 
be so exactly what always happens where 
people have not money. 

Adela comes to see me, poor girl, and 
seems very sorry about Penny, and indeed I 
regretted her. 

God bless you dear. Many times lately I 
have thought you had had my last letter 
I was so ill. Did Penny send you some lines 
I wrote on Nicholas—or rather the news of 
his death? I must come to Florence in the 
autumn. Is it very hot now? I am going 
to send some things to you. God keep you 
all. Yr ever affecte Fond Mother. 


May 29th (1857) 
My dearest Brin, 

The Agents (McCracken) in whose hands 
I have put the delayed books, say they will 
be consigned to Gibbs, and should reach 
you in about seven days. I tried the Turin 
bag, and other ways, and found the books 
lying “ waiting for opportunities.” I have 
desired they may reach you free of expense 
—if they dont, let me know. 

I have your little letter about Lady 
Barrington: but tells me little about self or 
chicks: and who has “ scurrilously scoffed ” 
at you? When I am dead and gone—and 
you cannot repair any hardness, you will 
say, in any vexation, “ my Mother wd have 
been sorry for me and helped me if she 
could ”—but I shall not know it. 

Still I think of you always with love and 
yearning—and, I assure you I thought more 
—in the discussions (which I suppose you 
read in Penny’s letter) with Georgia—of her 
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disbelief in your illness, and saying it was 
a pretence—than of any hard angry thing 
said of, or to, me. 

Florence Sheridan is come out! a tall 
stately handsome girl—they are all in town 
—the boys are at school at Honfleur. 

The books you shd receive are “ Charlotte 
Bronté’s Memoirs ”"—‘‘ Aurora Leigh ”"— 
“John Halifax” — “Owen Meredith’s 
poems "—and the “Edinburgh Quarterly ” 
—and some numbers of “ Fraser” and the 
“Critic” and two child’s books. 

Little Wolverine lives close to me—next 
street. She is going to have another baby, 
next month: but is looking very pretty I 
think, and seems well. Lytton has written 
to you and asked me yr address. Which I 
do not know, so I told him Poste Restanto. 
Let me know where you live and what your 
plans are! do Brucy! 

I am not well: —I go a good deal to Helen 
at Highgate—and am trying to get my novel 
finished, but I am disjointed and dull, and 
the power to write flags. And you? are you 
writing? You tell me nothing abt that or yr 
family! 

The Queen is full of the marriage of her 
eldest daughter to the Prince of Prussia; 
about whose dowry there has been a good 
deal of debating, but Parlt has given a very 
handsome one—no less than 8,000 a year. 
God bless you. I know you think my 
letters dull and I feel dull—and also vexed 
—in your letters so not open enough of 
your own doings and sayings for interchange 
of thought. But the books are not dull: — 
C Bronté’s memoirs are certainly the 
strangest and most interesting I have read 
for some time: I hope you will write me 
what you think of them all. Is yr wife 
learning at all? Let her employ a scrivenero 
and write to me of herself and the children. 

The Marriage Reform Bill is passing thro’ 
the Lords. It was fine to hear old Lord 
Lyndhurst at 85 speak so eloquently for 
women, defending the bloom of future 
generations from bitter tears! and a curious 
occasion to hear the Bishops, who in their 
lawn sleeves appeared like a garden plot of 
white lilies among the dark coats and crim- 
son benches of the Lords—and several of 
whom spoke on the subject. The Bishop of 
London extremely well—and the Bishop 
of Oxford with florid eloquence. Their 
different manners reminded me of the pic- 
ture at Frankfort of John of Huss before 
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the council at Constance. It is seldom in 
the English Parliament that we have an 
opportunity of hearing our priesthood, 
They did not agree at all—either as to the 
indissolubility of marriage or other minor 
points. 

I expect Fletcher—but have never heard 
from him since he said he was leaving 
Genoa. 

Could you not tell yr wife to write to me 
so and so; it would be good practice for her 
—and then whether you were busy or not I 


shd hear. Do you boat and bathe? How is. 


yr health. 
Your most affecte F. Mother 
I sent two newspapers yesterday. 


June 24 (1857) 


Dearest Brownie, If you would get your 
letters quicker by giving yr address at Mr 
Kap’s let me have it, pray. 

Your Brother is gone to Manchester 
Exhibition and on to Kettlethorpe with yr 
Father for a few days. The heat is some- 
thing past belief for England; I hope he will 
not be ill. Is it very desperate where you 
are? I have forwarded yr letter to Berlin, 
where I understand Emma Gagiotti is quite 
settled at present. Scandal, (ever busy with 
the pretty and clever) says she is “ pro- 
tected ” by the old Prince of Prussia—father 
to the Prince who is to marry our Princess 
Royal. I saw her paintings of the 4 Seasons, 
in the house of Longman the Publisher— 
one of the most rich and beautiful houses 
possible for a gentleman in trade. He has 
a pretty wife and very pretty children. 

I do not yet know if you have got the 
books I sent—if you have I will send more! 

People are panting to death with the heat 
and the fashionables faintly aspire after fresh 
air, by giving crowded “ breakfasts” on 
lawns and in bowers at 4 in the day. Lady 
M Fox on Saturdays—Lady Holland Wed- 
nesdays—Georgina on Thursdays; it is a 
pretty sight to watch among the trees the light 
variegated dresses of the women and girls 
moving and floating about. The fear of the 
Comet does not enter the Belgravian intel- 
lect—but I recollect the last great Comet 
did make the land so hot that the grass in 
Bushy Park was burned up like hay. I read 
with interest. yr observations on the 


_ prophets of such effects; and the incredu- 
lities and credulities—but after all, does not 
all debate on the subject revolve itself into 
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this? all who would prove what is to hap- 
pen, put it on scriptural sayings and scrip- 
tural grounds: —Now if there is one thing 
more expressly stated than another in Scrip- 
ture it is that we shall none of us know 
“when the end cometh”—and how can 
they prove by Scripture that which Scrip- 
ture itself refuses to guide them to find out? 

Meanwhile, as I say, we are very hot 
indeed I can scarcely hold my trembling pen 
for it. 

I saw at the Prussian Minister’s party the 
Prince who marries our Princess Royal. A 
rather goodlooking neat energetic young 
man, with fair hair and light chestnut mous- 
tache and downy whiskers, and a quick 
cordial manner. I also saw Jochmus, the 
Hamburgh man, who became General of the 
Turkish army, and was very cruel. A very 
fine tall man and sensible apparently to 
converse with. 

I went to see the famous actress “ Ristori ” 
now here: a very marvellous performer. 
And a great peculiarity, that she evidently 
has studied less from her instinct of acting 
than from pictures and statues that have 
struck her. I think that is the way you 
wd act and study. 


A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 
(To be continued) 


‘TIM BOBBIN’S’ EPITAPH 


THE recent renovation of the grave of 
John Collier (“Tim Bobbin”), the 

Lancashire dialect writer, and his wife in 
Rochdale Parish churchyard calls attention 
to the curious epitaph which is little known 
to collectors outside Lancashire. Collier 
died on the 14th July, 1786, aged 75 years. 
His wife had predeceased him on 4th June, 
1786, at the age of 63 years. The epitaph by 
a local poet runs: 

Here lies John and with him Mary 

Cheek by jowl, and never vary, 


No wonder that they so agree, 
John wants no Punch, and Moll no Tea. 


Collier was born at Urmston, Lancashire, 
and was for many years schoolmaster at 
Milnrow, near Rochdale. He therefore 
becomes the basic authority for the native 
dialect of the period. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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JAMES THOMSON (1700-1748) 


(THE bicentenary of the death of the poet 

James Thomson has been commemo- 
rated by the refurbishing of a wooden tablet 
in Richmond Park inscribed with a eulogy 
of the poet in verse. 

In 12 S.x. 252 a correspondent enquires 
if any reader knew who was the author of 
the verses. 

At 2 S. ii. 346 they are printed in full 
with the statement that they are by Mr. John 


Heneage Jesse. A. H. W. Fynmore. 


AN ASTOUNDING MARRIAGE AT 
NORTHALLERTON PARISH CHURCH, 
YORKS. 


ON August 25th 1782 there appears an 
entry in the register of this church as 
follows: 

George Lumley of Northallerton, was 
married at the exceeding ripe age of 104 
years to Mary Dunning, of the same parish, 
a maiden of 19 summers. The officiating 
minister was the Rev. Jas. Wilkinson, curate, 
and the witnesses of the ceremony Thomas 
Robinson and W. M. Gibson. The aged 
bridegroom affixed his mark to the register 
and the bride her signature in very tremulous 
handwriting. 

Whether this couple continued to reside in 
the town cannot be ascertained, but if they 
did no entry of the patriarch’s death and 
burial can be found in the parish register 
so we may infer they left the town and died 
in some far-off parish. | fy CyampeRs. 


A NORTHALLERTON CENTENARIAN 


MBS. ANN STRINGER, a widow of this 
town was interred in Northallerton 
churchyard on 14th September 1721 aged 


108. L. H. CHAMBERS. 


AN ELIAN MAKE-WEIGHT 


HE scrap of manuscript containing the 
opening of the Elian Essay, ‘A 
Quaker’s Meeting,’ preserved in the Forster 
Bequest at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
consists of two sheets bearing the page 
numbers 383 and 384. Only the top fifth of 
page 384 is occupied. It concludes with the 
word ‘ clubbed ’ (line four of page 528 in the 
Oxford Lamb), whence a trailer leads to the 
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word ‘ sounds’ written as a catchword at its 
foot. In The London Magazine, this Essay 
starts half-way down page 384 of the issue 
for April 1821, which finishes, as in the 
manuscript, on the word ‘ clubbed ’; the text 
being resumed on 385 with the word 
‘sounds.’ It is obvious that page 384 was 
reset, and that this scrap of manuscript is 
merely a substitute for Lamb’s original copy 
for the opening paragraphs. The use of 
these page numbers on the manuscript indi- 
cates that the form had already been made 
up before any need for amendment had 
suggested itself, and that the number of the 
opening page had been indicated to Lamb 
on return of the copy for amendment, so 
that he might mark the substitute copy 
accordingly for the guidance of the Editor. 
The discrepancy in pagination between copy 
and print seems a clear indication that the 
amendment involved a cut more drastic than 
contemplated by the Editor; and that in 
order to bridge the consequent hiatus be- 
tween the start of his Essay and a review 
which ends on page 383, Lamb was asked to 
furnish some additional trifle in prose or 
verse. The resulting fill-up was the short 
humorous sketch entitled ‘ The Confessions 
of H. F. V. H. Delamore, Esq.’, identified as 
Lamb’s by Bertram Dobell, by whom it was 
for the first time reprinted in his Sidelights 
on Charles Lamb. 

In reply to a correspondent signing him- 
self Spes, the writer of the ‘ Confessions,’ in 
the following issue, over the signature 
* * * * 4 pseudonym used repeatedly by 
Lamb in the Magazine, identifies himself 
with Delamore’s admission of having been 
confined one Sunday morning in the stocks 
at Barnet; and if this and style alone did 
not proclaim the writer’s identity, there is 
the evidence of Brook Pulham’s note in 
Lamb’s copy of Wither’s Poems to the 
effect that Lamb had himself suffered this 
indignity. The sketch occupies the lower 
half of page 383 and the upper half of 384, 
about ten lines short of a 62-line page. The 
circumstances suggest not only that almost 
a whole page was deleted from the original 
draft of ‘ A Quaker’s Meeting,’ but also that 
had it not been for this contingency, the 
‘Confessions’ might never have been pub- 
lished, or even written. The last day for 
acceptance of articles, it is known from 
more than one letter from Lamb to the 
Publishers of the Magazine, was the 18th 
of the month preceding that of issue, 
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publication being on the first of each 
month. Delamore’s letter embodying the 
‘Confessions’ is dated ‘25th March, 1821, 
which is so in keeping with the circum. 
stances that if any significance may be 
attached thereto, it is surely that Lamb wrote 
and despatched it on that date to the 
Editor. 

Certain irregularities in the sheet signa- 
tures of this issue of the Magazine suggest 
that the contents table was reset for adjust- 
ment of the disturbance in pagination 
arising from the substitution and the inter- 
polation of its make-weight. 

Any information that may be furnished 
regarding the provenance of the original 
manuscript of ‘ A Quaker’s Meeting ’ will be 


appreciated. JoHN M. TURNBULL. 


HOWE AND HUMMEL 


[N his book, Howe and Hummel (Michael 

Joseph 1948), Mr. Richard H. Rovere 
confesses that the origins of William F. 
Howe, the senior partner in the notorious 
American firm, are shrouded in obscurity. 
On page 44 of his book, however, Mr. 
Rovere has given a valuable clue to sources 
for Howe’s early life. He writes: 


“He [Howe] did not deny that he had 
been a witness at a London murder trial 
—a rather notable one, it would seem, for 
it is referred to simply as the Stansfield 
Case—in 1840, and at another in 1844. 
In 1840 Howe was twelve. So far as the 
newspaper accounts show, he was not 
asked to explain how it happened that, 
twice before his beard had stiffened, he 
had been so close to murder.” 

Had Mr. Rovere identified the “ Stans- 
field’’ case with the Stanfield Hall case, 
some of the difficulties over Howe's early life 
would have vanished. 

The full account of the trial of James 
Blomfield Rush for the murder of Isaac 
Jermy and Isaac Jermy junior, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1848, has been printed in Notable 
British Trials (William Hodge, 1928), with 
an introduction by Mr. W. Teignmouth 
Shore. 

The trial opened at the assizes at Norwich 
on March 29, 1849, and Howe gave evidence 
for the prosecution on March 31st (page 124 
of the printed version of the trial). 

He then stated that he lived at 1 Marble 
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Street, Greenwich, and had been a clerk to 
Mr. Waugh, solicitor. He met Rush in 
December, 1847, in St. Catherine’s Street, 
Strand, and on that occasion Rush uttered 
threats against Mr. Jermy senior. 

On April 2nd, Howe was recalled and 
cross-examined by Rush (pp. 140-3). He 
then said he had lived at 1 Marlborough 
Street, Greenwich, for seven years, was un- 
married and was not 21 years of age. Asked 
to give references to his respectability he 
said: ““ My uncle is chaplain to the Mercers’ 
Company, and my father is mathematical 
master to the Clapham Grammar School.” 
He denied having been tried in a court, and 
said he was unemployed, his last employer 
having been Mr. Reuben Simpson, 45 Bed- 
ford Row, a London solicitor. He denied 
having gone by the alias of Abraham 
Leistrow, and said he left Mr. Waugh’s 
employment in January or February, 1848 
“for breaking a window.” 

Howe was again in the box on April 3rd 
(p. 145) and on April 4th (p. 189), when he 
denied having said he would go to Norwich 
and swear for or against Rush for £20. 

George Waugh, Howe’s ex-employer, also 
gave evidence (pp. 186-7), and said: 
“Frederick Howe has been a clerk in my 
employ. I would not believe him on his 
oath if contradicted by reputable testimony.” 

On page 128, at the beginning of the 
proceedings on April 2nd, Mr. Baron Rolfe 
said: “Prisoner, you spoke of. the witness 
Howe on Saturday. I may tell you that I 
have received a letter relative to that witness. 
It is a very improper course to send me 
letters. I have not retained the letter but 
handed it over.” 

To this Rush replied: “I have also had 
many pieces of information sent me about 
this person. . . .” 

Lastly, in his address to the jury (p. 174), 
Rush declared that Howe was “a bad 
character.” Some of the clues, if followed 
up, would no doubt bring much to light 
concerning Howe’s early life in England. 


C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


MELVILLE’S ‘FRIEND ATAHALPA’ 


(CHAPTER XCVIII of Herman Melville’s 
Mardi, 
passages," 


‘Mardi (London: Constable and Co., 
346-347, 


one of its most hilarious 
was assembled almost entirely 


1922), I, 
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from his reading, composed with a broad 
sense of humour that is not without its 
edge of satire. ‘It was Samoa who told the 
incredible tale,’ begins the author of Typee 
and Omoo, whose truthfulness as a traveller 
had been vigorously questioned by contem- 
porary critics; ‘and he told it as a traveller. 
But stay-at-homes say travellers lie —a bow 
to incredulous readers. Then, after a 
characteristic digression on such notorious 
tale-telling travellers as Bruce, Baron 
Munchausen, and Sir John Mandeville, plus 
an irreverent allusion to Dante (who ‘took 
the census of Hell’ but found not Sir John 
there), Melville proceeds to the remarkable 
narrative of Samoa, who claims to have suc- 
cessfully replaced an injured portion of a 
human brain with part of the live brain of a 
young pig. This story Melville had adapted 
from a hearsay report given in Ellis’s Poly- 
nesian Researches.” 

Some of the assembled Mardians credit 
this prodigy, but the philosopher Babbalanja 
holds out to the last, countering Samoa’s 
story with a satirical tall tale of his own: 

‘ Yet, if this story be true,’ said he, ‘ and 
since it is well settled, that our brains are 
somehow the organs of sense; then, I see 
not why human reason could not be put 
into a pig, by letting into its cranium the 
contents of a man’s. I have long thought 
that men, pigs, and plants are but curious 
physiological experiments; and _ that 
science would at last enable philosophers 
to produce new species of beings, by 
somehow mixing, and concocting the 
essential ingredients of various creatures; 
and so forming new combinations. My 
friend Atahalpa, the astrologer and 
alchemist, has long had a jar, in which he 
has been endeavouring to hatch a fairy, 
the ingredients being compounded accord- 
ing to a receipt of his own.’ 


This passage, too, is a product of Melville’s 
reading, for ‘Atahalpa’ came from Isaac 
D'Israeli’s appropriately-named Curiosities 
of Literature, although not directly. The fol- 
lowing quotation from D’Israeli appears in. 
an editor’s note which, early in 1848, 

Melville had found in a borrowed edition of 
the works of Sir Thomas Browne: 


Paracelsus has revealed to us one of the 


"David Jaffé, ‘Some Sources of Melville's 
Mardi,’ American Literature, IX (1937), 56-69; 
Willard Thorp, Herman Melville: Representative 
Selections (New York: 1938), p. Ixvi. 
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grandest secrets of nature. When the 
world began to dispute on the very 
existence of the elementary folk, it was 
then he boldly offered to give birth to a 
fairy, and has sent down to posterity the 
recipe. He describes the impurity which 
is to be transmuted into such purity, the 
gross elements of a delicate fairy, which, 
fixed in a phial in fuming dung, will in 
due time settle into a full-grown fairy, 
bursting through its vitreous prison—on 
the vivifying principle by which the 
ancient Egyptians hatched their eggs in 
ovens. I recollect at Dr. Farmer’s sale 
the leaf which preserved this recipe for 
making a fairy, forcibly folded down by 
the learned commentator; from which we 
must infer the credit he gave to the experi- 
ment. There was a greatness of mind in 
Paracelsus, who, having furnished a 
recipe to make a fairy, had the delicacy 
to refrain... .* 


The anecdote of Paracelsus furnished 
Melville with an amusing finale to a chapter 
‘compounded according to a receipt of his 
own’; as Jaffé suggests, it embodies his 
characteristic scepticism toward the preten- 
sions of experimental science. Tracing its 
source to a book he was reading early in 
1848 is of further interest as an indication 
of his progress in writing Mardi, the exact 
history of its composition being obscure. 


MERTON M. SEALTS, JR. 


Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Sir Thomas Browne, Works, ed. by Simon 
Wilkin, 4 vols. (London: 1835-36), II, 52-53, note. 
This was the edition owned by Evert Duyckinck, 
who recorded the loan to Melville in his notebook 
of ‘ Books Lent’ (Thorp, op. cit., p. xxvii, note) 
and mentioned it in a letter of 18 March 1848 to 
his brother George (Duyckinck Collection, New 
York Public Library). 


THE IDENTITY OF I. M. 
(of ‘ First Folio’ Celebrity) 


PREFACING the plays, in the First 
Folio of ‘The Workes of William 
Shakespeare,’ printed in 1623, are five poems, 
all lauding the book and its author. The 
shortest one is as follows: 


To the memorie of M. W. Shake-speare. 
Wee wondred (Shake-speare) that thou went’st so 


soone 

From the Worlds-Stage, to the Graves-Tyring- 
roome. 

Wee thought thee dead, but this thy printed 


worth, 

Tels thy Spectators, that thou went’st but forth 

To enter with applause. An Actors Art, 

Can dye, and live, to acte a second part. 

That’s but an Exit of Mortalitie ; 

This, a Re-entrance to a Plaudite. La 
Malone (vol. I, page 173) suggested the 
initials may be those of John Marston (‘I’ 
stood for both I and J in 1623) and, save for 
Sidney Lee who said * Perhaps Jasper Maine,’ 
it appears the literary world has been con- 
tent to leave it at that, but perhaps they are 
those of James Mervyn, who wrote the 
following prologue to ‘ The Royall Master, 
a play by James Shirley, printed in 1638. It 
was reprinted in ‘ Shakspere Allusion-Book,’ 
as follows: 

There are some men doe hold, there is a place 

Cal’d Limbus Patrum, if such have the grace 

To wave that Schisme and Poetarum said 

They of that faith had me a member made. 

That Limbus I could have beleev’d thy braine 

Where Beaumont, Shakespeare, & a traine 

Of Glorious Poets in their active heate 

Move in that Orbe, as in their former seate. 

When thou began’st to give thy master life, 

Me thought I saw them all, with friendly strife 

Each casting in his dose, Beaumont his wit, 

Shakespeare his mirth, and Fletcher his conceit, 

With aon more ingredients, that thy skill 

So sweetely tempered, that the envious will 

And tongue of Critick’s must both write and say, 

They never yet beheld a smoother Play. 

A comparison of the two poems should 
help critics to a decision. 

Very little is known of Mervyn, but he is 
believed to have matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, to have commanded a 
battleship and to have been buried at Dublin, 


1641. HowarbD Parsons. 





(Continued from page 40) 


Robert Towers, a prebendary of St. Paul's, 
d. 1585 (The Visitation of the County of 
Sussex in 1530, 1633-4, p. 196). It is pos 
sible that she was born in Strassburg, where 
her father and mother were in exile for 4 
part of Mary’s reign and where her father 
obtained citizen rights in August, 1557. The 
name does not appear in the Oxford 
Dictionary of English Christian names. 


W. S. F. 
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Queries 





OMAS GRINGOIRE.—I should like 

to enlist your assistance in tracing a 
copy of a book of poems in French, pub- 
lished about 1912 at the “Coin de France,” 
London, by Thomas Gringoire. He died 
about 1916. His poems were about the 
Thames, from source to mouth, and some 
were set to music by Manescau. One of 
them, “ London Bridge,” has for years been 
attributed to Verlaine, but I discovered ten 
years ago that this was false, without being 
able to discover a copy of the book from 
which it was taken. The British Museum, 
the National Central Library and the Oxford 
and Cambridge University libraries have no 
trace of it, and the only hope of finding it 
now seems to be some private copy. The 
quality of “‘ London Bridge,” which caused it 
to be accepted by French critics as Ver- 
laine’s, suggests that the disappearance of 
this French tribute to our English river is a 
great loss to poetry, and that every effort 
should be made to bring a copy to light. 


V. P. UNDERWOOD. 


WINBURNE: ‘LESBIA BRANDON.’— 
Lafourcade, in his La Jeunesse de 
Swinburne, 1928 (II, 304, footnote 28), 
speaking of missing manuscript sheets of the 
first chapter or section of the poet’s unpub- 
lished novel Lesbia Brandon, says: “ Mr. de 
V. Payen-Payne posséde dans sa collection 
1 ou 2 de ces feuilles.” So far I have not 
been able to trace them. I should be greatly 
obliged if any reader could help me to do 
so. It is unlikely that anything on the 
sheets indicates that they belong to Lesbia 
Brandon, for this title was not Swinburne’s, 
but was first given to the work by T. J. Wise. 
The contents, however, should be readily 
recognizable as being part of a novel; the 
sheets are very probably foolscap, and a 
light greyish-blue in colour. 


RANDOLPH HUGHES. 


MACKINTOSH.—I would be grateful for 

information about the descendants of 
Sir James Mackintosh, the writer. Did he 
have more than one son? One son was a 
fellow of New College and governor of the 
Leeward Islands; he married an American. 
Did he have children? 


R.G.C. 
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HENRY NOEL (1743-1798).—Earl of 

Gainsborough, M.A. (Cantab.), Hon. 
Fellow Linnean Society. Information 
wanted on his life. Not in D.N.B. or Gents. 


Mag. 
10 Gourock Road, 8.B.9. ®* © Gat® 


“ @KITTLES.”—Ralph Nevill in The Gay 
Victorians quotes one verse of a 
once-popular jingle: 
“In Liverpool in days gone by, 
For ha’pence and for victuals, 
A little girl by no means shy, 
Was setting up the skittles.” 

This refers to Catherine Walters (1839- 
1920), better known as “ Skittles,” a famous 
courtesan in the ‘fifties and ’sixties, who 
started life by working in a skittles alley at 
a Liverpool public-house. Where can I find 
the complete poem? 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


ACK.—Under this head Brewer cites the 
fable (source not given) that. this was 

the last word spoken at the Tower of Babel 
before the confusion of tongues, hence its 
ubiquity. Has a list ever been compiled of 
the number of languages in which this word- 
sound occurs retaining the same significance? 

LEIGH MERCER. 


DMIRAL ROBERT FITZROY.—Wrote 

(with Darwin) ‘The Voyage of the 

Beagle.’ Where did he die and where is he 
buried? HA. 


(CHARLOTTE ALINGTON BARNARD. 
—Composed the music for ‘Come 


back to Erin.’ Biographical details wanted. 


And who wrote the words? H. A. 
OBERT BURNS.—Was he well-edu- 
cated? A. S. E. A. 


H°LY CARPET.—Is the Holy Carpet, 
which is taken annually to Mecca, in 
fact a carpet? A. S.E. A. 


(CELERY.—Is celery improved by frost? 
A. S. E. A. 


ILLET.—‘ The Angelus’: is this in the 
Louvre, or where? HA. 
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EAN FARRAR.—Is it in one of his 
books that the chorus occurs: “ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow, etc.”? In which 


book? F.H.A.P. 


ALONE I DID IT.—In what play (not 
musical) in the ‘nineties was it that a 

professor had made a life-like doll, and 

exclaimed, “ Alone I did it”? HA. 


AUTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 


I know an Island 
Where the long scented holy nights pass 
slow, 
And there, between lowland and high- 
land, 
The white stream falls into a pool I know 
Deep, hidden with ferns and flowers, 
soft as dreaming, 
Where the brown laughing dancing bathers 
go. 
W. H. ARCHER. 
Univ. of Tennessee. 


JLXPERIENCE IS THE MOTHER OF 
KNOWLEDGE.—tThis (with varia- 
tions) is to be found in Taverner (1539), 
Sandford (1572), Florio (1578), Drake 
(1616). Is it also to be found in Nicholas 
Breton? and in which of his books? 
D.P. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


(1) Around the rugged rocks the ragged 
rascal ran. 
(2) Wild and woolly west. 
H. A. 


(3) “Let no one say, and say it to my 
shame, 
That all was beauty here before I 
came.” 
(On notices erected on Wimbledon 
Common to discourage litter). 


(4) “ From Wimbledon to Wombledon is 
seventeen miles.” (Probably a nur- 
sery rhyme or music hall song.) 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 


(5) Music is to the ear what beauty is to 
the eye. S. T. A. 
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(6) Trust high instincts more than all the 
creeds. W. E. 


(7) Light the fire of friendship and the 
wind will fan the flame. G. BR. & 


(8) Marriage is a rich man’s luxury and a 
poor man’s necessity. M. T. 


N THE PILLORY.—A valued contributor 
writes: “I consider the numbers of the 
first quarter of this century had far more 
useful and matter-of-fact news than is found 
in those of late years. There is such a lot of 
space taken up with myth and legendary 
notes to the exclusion of more useful and 
known facts of all kinds.” Is this so? ‘ 
D. 


ANDREAS DE PALTASCICHIS.—I have 
in my possession a rare example of his 
work printed in Venice on the ist Feb. 1488, 
This is the Elegiae of Propertius edited by 
Antonius Volscus. I should appreciate any 
information on this lesser-known Venetian 
printer. His press worked, I believe, from 
1473 to 1482. He then disappears for three 
years, his last book being printed in 1492. 
Exeter. N. D. Scort. 


LEXANDER JARDINE.—I am in search 
of the literary correspondence and 
other papers of Col. Alexander Jardine 
(author of Letters from Barbary, France, 
Spain, Portugal by an English Officer), who 
was consul at Oviedo, Spain, between 1791 
and 1793. 

I am particularly anxious to find his 
correspondence with the Spanish writer, 
Jovellanos. ; 

I shall greatly appreciate any assistance in 


this matter. Epira F. HELMAN. 
Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


MERCIMITE AS CHRISTIAN NAME. 

—Can any reader throw light on the 
Christian name Mercimite which was borne 
by a daughter of Richard Springham, 4 
prominent mercer of London who died in 
1579? Mercimite Springham married 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Replies 








OHN HAMILTON MORTIMER (1741- 
1779) (cxciii. 523).—As long ago as 1876 
(Fifth Series v and vi) in the course of a 
discussion about a picture by this artist, 
now believed to be in High Wycombe Town 
Hall, a correspondent asked for informa- 
tion about the Mortimer family, but with- 
out result. The most intimate account of 
the artist is to be found in Harry Angelo’s 
Reminiscences. He says that Mortimer, an 
intimate of the Angelo family at Carlisle 
House, King’s Square Court—destroyed 
during the war—was a man of fine per- 
sonal appearance, tall, and _ elegantly 
formed. He was a favourite pupil of the 
elder Angelo, who posed with him to John 
Gwyn R.A. for some of the plates in 
Angelo’s Ecole des Arms (fo. 1763). Harry 
Angelo does not say which figures represent 
Mortimer, but he remarks that his full-length 
portrait is in a group of Royal Academicians 
painted by his friend Zoffany. 

Mortimer belonged to a club called “ The 
Sons of St. Luke” which met at the Turk’s 
Head, Gerrard Street, and he was also a 
member of a private academy assembling at 
Greyhound Court, Arundel Street, Strand, 
afterwards merging in the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy, the precursor of the Royal 
Academy. 

Hayley, in his Life of Romney (1809), tells 
the story of the prize offered in 1764 by the 
Society for the Encouragement of the Arts 
and Sciences, which was awarded to Mor- 
timer, Romney being a disappointed com- 
petitor. Hayley goes on to remark that 
Mortimer was a Sussex man who had an 
athletic frame which “tempted him to in- 
dulge in violent exercise injurious to his 
profession, and which, probably, shortened 
his life.” But Harry Angelo hints that other 
than athletic exercises were responsible for 
sapping what had been a sound constitution. 

Horace Walpole (Toynbee edition, xij. 
486) quotes Barry»as asserting that Mor- 
timer’s work was superior to that of Salvator 
Rosa, though Horace himself considered him 
to be but a clever imitator of Salvator, and 
no more. The few of Mortimer’s works 
which remain suggest study of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci in their over- 
emphasis of muscular movement, and it is 
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surprising to find that he was the original 
illustrator of Fanny Burney’s Evelina, for 
her delicate work was ill-suited to his sombre 
style. 

Mortimer, according to Harry Angelo, 
lived for years over the shop of Jemmy 
Moran, the Covent Garden bookseller. 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


"THE REVEREND JOHN WRIGHT (1793- 
1893) (cxciii. 480).—As the details con- 
cerning this eminent clergyman given in 
Crockford’s Clerical directories are very 
scanty and unsatisfactory, here are particu- 
lars of his career. He was the son of John 
Wright and was born at Frampton, Lincoln- 
shire, March 21 1793, educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1819 and M.A., 
also at Lynn School, Norfolk. Deacon 1827, 
Priest 1828. Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, 
Berkeley Square, 1843-44. Chaplain to the 
Duke of Cambridge 1843-1850. Elected 
F.R.S. 1843. Vicar of Malvern 1844-1850. 
Minister of Eaton Chapel, Eaton Square, 
1850-1852. Rector of Falmouth 1872. 
Preached his farewell sermon 29 Oct. 1882. 
Governor of St. Bart’s Hospital, London, 
1845. Had been presented to 4 English 
sovereigns. Retired from clerical profession 
at age of 90. Died at Sidcup 13 Feb. 1893. 
No particulars are given of his appointments 
before 1843. References: Boase, Modern 
English Biography, Vol. iii, 1901, p. 1518. 
Tues., 17 Feb. 1893. J. A. Norris. 


(THE KEENE FAMILY (cxciii. 546).—Sir 

Benjamin Keene is usually said to have 
died without issue, the Ruck-Keene family 
being descended from his younger brother 
the bishop. ‘“ Ambassador” will find some 
monuments to the family recorded in 
Farrer’s Church Heraldry of Norfolk, iii., 
pp. 159, 161, and Mackerell’s History of 
King’s Lynn. There seems to be some diffi- 
culty in reconciling the particulars given on 
the monuments, as printed in Farrer, with the 
pedigree as printed in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry and the Rolfe pedigree in Mr. A. 
Camplin’s edition of his visitation of Nor- 


folk, 1664. J. B. WHITMORE. 


{I was mistaken in speaking of Sir Ben- 
jamin’s descendants; it was his brother's 
descendants I meant.—“* AMBASSADOR.”] 
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—MM's COURT. (cxciii. 524)—Emm’s 
Court was situated in Sheep Street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, but is now known as 
Tudorgate, to which name it was changed by 
the late William Jaggard after his acquisi- 
tion of property in it about twenty years ago. 
This court presumably takes its name from 

a former occupier who must have had some 
connection with it some time in the 18th or 
early 19th century, since at the end of the 
17th it was known as Izod’s Yard when John 
Izod, glazier, lived there. Nothing is known 
of the earliest history of the buildings, but 
they probably date from the early 17th cen- 
tury and were certainly put up after the 
disastrous fire of 1595 when most of the 
town was destroyed. Your correspondent’s 
19th century plate very likely shows the 
houses covered with plaster, but now that 
covering has been removed, and one of the 
most picturesque group of timber framed 
buildings in the Stratford has been revealed. 


PAUL MORGAN. 


KING CHARLES THE MARTYR (cxciii. 
523).—There are churches dedicated to 
King Charles the Martyr at Falmouth, 
Newtown, Salop, Peak Forest, Derbyshire, 
and at Tunbridge Wells. St. Luke’s Church, 
Plymouth, was formerly a_ proprietary 
chapel, known as Charles Chapel. In the 
church at Tunbridge Wells is a painting by 
an unknown artist, in which the king is 
shown as a martyr. Whether any of these 
churches suffered from air-raids during the 
recent war I am unable to say. In London, 
the Wren church of St. Andrew-by-the 
Wardrobe, destroyed during the war, con- 
tained a shrine dedicated to the king. 

Most of the dedications originated during 
the years following the Restoration, when 
the King’s name was included in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and his feast ordered to 
be commemorated annually on 30 Jan. (12 
Car. II. c. 14). The service was finally 
omitted from the prayer book by order of a 
royal warrant in 1859. Joun YEowELL. 


LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN (cxciii. 
369; 438).—From a recruiting leaflet 
given me two or three years ago, but appar- 
ently compiled some years previously, I take 
the following particulars : 
The Legion of Frontiersmen is a volun- 
tary, 


self-supporting, non-political, para- 
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military organisation, divided into mounted, 
dismounted, motor transport, and air 
units, governed by a _ small Grand 
Council composed of peers and retired 
general officers. The membership is 
restricted to British subjects, of European 
descent and good character, precluded by 
age or pressure of business from joining the 
auxiliary forces, who have served overseas in 
the regular forces or been employed abroad 
in the mercantile marine, or who have 
travelled or worked for a continuous period 
of three years either in the British Empire 
overseas or “on the Frontiers of Empire,” 
the latter being defined as “‘ wherever the in- 
tegrity of the Empire is concerned.” 

Formed in 1904 by Roger Peacock, the 
original members of the organisation were 
largely former soldiers of Driscoll’s Scouts, 
an irregular corps that served in the South 
African War. Branches have been estab- 
lished in Australia, Canada, India, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, etc. The strength of the 
movement is not mentioned, though it is 
stated that about nine thousand members 
were killed in action while serving in the 
British and Overseas Dominion forces during 
the war of 1914-21; a photograph repro- 
duced in the leaflet shows a foot parade at 
Westminster of about 360 members. The 
“Imperial Headquarters ” are at 21 Bedford 
Street, W.C. 2. 

Some notes upon the early history of the 
movement in the north of England will be 
found in “Third Volunteer Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers Magazine,” vol. ii, 
1906-07. 

The members in Canada are granted by 
the federal government the allowances 
approprite to non-permanent active militia. 

In this country there is—or at least, was 
before the commencement of the late war—a 
similar but smaller body designated Imperial 
Frontiersmen with headquarters in Essex 
(? at Ilford). This society prided itself in 
being more exclusive socially than the other, 
and chiefly, if not entirely, comprised a 
motor transport column, though its members 
used a well-designed badge of running horses 
superimposed upon a pair of pennoned 
lances in saltire. ce 


(CRESTED NOTEPAPER (cxciii. 413, 526). 
—All the letters of a fairly voluminous 
collection of correspondence extending from 
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the eighteen-forties to the sixties, have been 
sent in envelopes through the post, though 
none of these are preserved; none of the 
notepaper has the address printed. The 
earliest with an embossed device is a letter 
of 1852 written from the Carlton Club, and 
the first with a crest printed and embossed is 
from a surgeon in 1858. P.T.A. 


‘WANITY FAIR’ QUERIES (cxciii. 523). 

—Bramah desks [box-like travelling 
desks.—D. C.)] were presumably desks fitted 
with the patent lock invented by Joseph 
Bramah (1748-1814). 

I should myself welcome elucidation on 
the subject of Bramah locks. 

The following sentence occurs in a letter 
written by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., to Mr. F. 
Hawksworth Fawkes of Farnley Hall, York- 
shire, on December 27, 1847: “It was very 
unforunate for the Under Graduate of 
Oxford you were on the wing—but he must 
take to himself the Bramah Locks.” 

By the “ Under Graduate of Oxford,” John 
Ruskin is meant. Mr. Fawkes must have 
mentioned him in this way to Turner. 
“Modern Painters,” by a Graduate of 
Oxford, had been published in 1843. 
Bramah locks may have been fitted to the 
boxes containing Turner’s water-colours at 
Farnley, which Ruskin had hoped to see on 
this visit, if he had found Mr. Fawkes at 
home. But the late A. J. Finberg confessed 
in his “ Life of Turner ” (1939, p. 419) that 
“the reference to ‘the Bramah Locks’ 


baffles me.” HILpA F. FINsBERG. 


NOUNS OF MULTITUDE (cxciii. 433, 

503).—A useful work in this connection 
is ‘Proper Terms,’ by John Hodgkin, 
FLS., F.LC., F.C.S., published as a Supple- 
ment to the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1907-1910. The author gives in a 
convenient form an exhaustive list of nouns 
of multitude drawn from MS. sources as well 
as the Book of St. Albans and other printed 
books contemporary with and subsequent to 
Dame Juliana Berners. His attempts to 
theorize upon their derivation cannot be 
taken very seriously; but as a catalogue the 
book is admirable. 

KENNETH STRUGNELL. 


Junior Army & Navy Club, S.W. 1. 
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The Library 
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ROOF BOSSES IN MEDIEVAL 
CHURCHES. By C. J. P. Cave, M.A., 
F.S.A. (Cambridge University Press, 
£1 15s.) 


E subject of this book opens up an 

interest, not fully explored in the past, 
for archaeologists and others of the sense of 
humour as well as the religious conviction 
which our mediaeval craftsmen had in their 
work, 

Carved bosses have not been studied by 
the lovers of our Cathedrals and Churches 
as they deserve, probably because they are 
as pin-pricks set in the massive framework 
of the structure, often inaccessible and out of 
view. 

Mr. Cave has, by means of his explana- 
tions and lovely photographs, brought these 
quaint and imaginative compositions within 
reach of the ordinary reader: and the book 
will create a thirst for many to explore such 
treasures in situ. For this study glasses will 
help but they cannot be expected to pierce 
the gloom of upper vaults as does a tele- 
photographic lens when used with the high 
technical skill which Mr. Cave possesses. 

There are stone and wood bosses in pro- 
fusion throughout this country; wood are 
more numerous and, as Mr. Cave tells us, 
there are as many as 375 and 30 half bosses 
in the one Church at Launceston. Devon 
and Cornwall provide happy hunting- 
grounds for wooden bosses on the wagon- 
roofs of their Churches. 

In Chapter 2 religious subjects are dealt 
with under such headings as the Trinity, 
scenes from the life of Christ, emblems of 
the Passion, etc. The following chapters 
deal with bosses under various headings and 
the appendix at the end of the book pro- 
vides a useful alphabetical. list of a selection 
of Church buildings where bosses are to be 
found. 

As in all mediaeval detail it is interesting 
to watch development in the Boss: as the 
craftsmen become more familiar with 
vaulting construction, so they allowed their 
imagination to have more fun. 

The austere Norman builders in early days 
allowed their vaults merely to intersect with 
or without ribs at the apex. The early 
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English craftsmen introduced the Boss at the 
apex of their vaults, usually ornamented with 
foliage, and frequently small animals or 
figures crept in. 

In the Decorated style carvings became 
still more elaborate, and this was still fur- 
ther increased in Perpendicular times when 
the bosses carried shields with armorial bear- 
ings and frequently developed into pendants, 
as in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster. 

All this is admirably brought out by Mr. 
Cave in the great variety of his excellent 
photographs which are so profusely in- 
cluded in his book. 

Students of architecture and achaeology 
should possess a copy of this book, and may 
the day soon return when they are again 
encouraged to measure and sketch such 
details, for the mind must be crammed with 
the art of bygone days in order to develop a 
style of architecture worthy of its name, 
“the Mistress Art.” 


ESSAYS AND REFLECTIONS. By Harold 
Child. Selected and introduced with a 
Memoir of the Author by S. C. Roberts. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 


HAROLD CHILD was a quiet man, but 

there was little need to know him 
either long or intimately in order to recog- 
nize that his quietness was the product of 
that rare equilibrium of interior forces 
which makes a complete and integrated 
personality. Most of his work was unsigned 
journalism, yet it is plain from the selection 
made by his friend in this volume that he 
was not an anonymous writer: he spoke with 
an identifiable voice in all his articles. His 
‘articles’ were also essays, for he admitted 
no difference of standard as between 
journalism and literature; while practising 
the one he achieved the other. 

In an earlier generation Child would have 
had no need to wait for the wider posthu- 
mous reputation which should now be 
earned for him by Mr. Roberts’s book: his 
critical essays would have found without 
delay an attentive and stable audience 
beyond the columns of The Times and other 
journals. Ranging over an _ unusually 
catholic variety of subjects, he wrote both 
attractively and with authority. 

He was, as well as much else, an ardent 
though clearly reasoning appraiser of Trol- 
lope before the Trollope vogue set in; and 
he could weigh judiciously the merits of a 
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lesser contemporary novelist with as m 
knowledge and genuine interest as 
brought to an academic discussion 
Hamlet. Though Child’s, verbal style hg 
the qualities of a closely woven fabric’ 
which no deliberated patterning obt 
the reader nevertheless finds his attentit 
arrested by sentences which carry the hk 
mark of an independent and penetratig 
mind. Writing of Yeats, Child 
‘Symbolism can be great fun for 
symbolist poet and a source of mild ¢ 
tertainment to the select and leisured read 
But to all for whom poetry is not a ga 
but a fundamental need, it is a bore. A 
is not “liberated from life” by being ma 
unintelligible. . . .’ He did not flaunt 
convictions, but nor did he proffer the 
hesitantly. For him, Meredith and ' 
were among the great English poets, and 
accorded them that rank with an unargu 
assurance. Of Trollope’s characters — 
wrote, more than twenty years ago: ‘ 
lived in the Mid-V’ .vrian era; but they 
in the human nature of all time.’ E 
Since his own quietness was a positive, f 
a negative, personal quality, he bore a @ 
fident front against the scorners of ‘ivé 
towers’: ‘From every ivory tower co 
the answer that within the little world) 
man there are regions where Acts of Par 
ment mean nothing, and that these reg 
hold no less reality—that some of them he 
much more reality—than those claimed 
the realists.’ k 
Mr. Roberts has done his friend—and us 
some service, in the Shakespearean sensé 
that phrase. If the conditions of our tf 
did not make any such hope useless, 
should hope for a further volume gath 
from a wider field and including a libé 
sampling of Harold Child’s drama 


criticism. 
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